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House of Representatives, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Washington, X>* C. 
ee met, pursuant to notice, at 7:00 p.;m..,, 



in Boom 226; House Office Building, Honor able Gordon H, 



Scherer, presiding, - • 

'*' -!' • '. ' • . ' - 

- -'J^eaoat s j' Representative Scherer. - 

Present also: Hichard Arfcns, Staff director. 

" "Soberer*. ' *4t the tftefcra show th$t; pccggift 
taking . -0* tfcej testimony of George JBien Jg.jgfev Sic^fc* A.., J^»m i 
the Director of the k&tt of %-4i^^^4^ti'«3^^ eo.3a^r^^a.a:B 
-Gordon Scherer, and the witness* Hr^ George Biea. - '1 
jroiii raise your right band? 



- Pp you solemnly swear that the testimony you *** imm 

*iV«: than be the- t^uth <; .;t;h^ -whq'l^. truth. »(|^|ut fetfi 
i 

truth, so help you God? 



M*. Bieni Yes, si** 



Mt* Arena 



t you 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE BIEN, . 
4352 NORTH PERSHING CHIVE, 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Bien. My name is George Bien, and I am. working la 

a printing laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sharer. What is your residence? 

Mr. Bien. My residence is Arlington, Virginia. 

Mr. Arens. Y/hat is the address? 

Mr. Bien. 43 52 North Pershing Drive., 

Mr. Arena. And your telephone number? 

Mr. Bien. Jackson 4-3 93 0. 

Mr. Arens, Do you have a telephone number at the; ;piace 
you work? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, but I don't know it,, because I; am, working 
at this place just one weeK. You can find ou? from the tele- 
phone book, Capitol Printing Company. 

Mr. Arens, How old are you? 

Mr. Bien. The 3th of July I will be thirty. 

Mr. Arens. How long have you been in the United States? 

Mr. Bien. I came to the United States the 13 of December, 

1956. 

Mr. Arena. And you came under the refugee program? 

) 

Mr. Bien. Under the refugee program as a refugee from 
the Htmgarian Revolution, from Vienna, Austria. 
Mr. Arens, Where and when were y^u born? 

Mr. Bien. I was born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1928, S of 



July. 

Mr. Areas. Tell, us just a word about your mother and father ♦ 

What v/as your father *s occupation and how many brothers 
and listers do you have? 

Mr, Bien. My father was a physician,, a heart specialist, 
and we lived pretty good life. Over there my mother was a 
housewife. Si ie didn't worK. I had one more sister. I was 
learning in the high school until 1945 when the Russians came 
in and they captured me and my father. 

Mr. Arens. Please teijL us in as much detail as you thipK 
desirable the circumstances under which you were captured. 

Mr, Bien. Well, in 1944, December the 24, the Russian 
troops or Army, the Russian Army, came very close to Budapest,. 

Mr. Arens. Excuse me just a moment. 

For the purpose of the record so it is clear all at this 
point, how old were you at the time? * 

Mr. Bien. At that time I was sixteen and a hal£ # 

Mr. Arens # How old was. your sister? 

Mr. Bien. My sister was thirteen^ 

Mr. Arens* Sust go right ahead, p lefts §^ sir. 

Mr. Bien. Thirteen or twelve, something iifce that, the 
Bussian Army same to Budapest and they occupied, because Budapest 
is divided between Buda and pest the rivet is the river 
Danube and vewere living on the side, Pest and the Russians 
captured this part of the town, January 20, 1945. 
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Mr; Arena. They captured ifiefrom whom? 

Mr. Bien. From the Germans, from the Germans and from 
, the Nazi Army. There were oyer there Germans, Hungarians, 
ail, everybody, because they weis fighting against the Russians. 

Hungary was an ally from Germany. My father was never 
in any political group or any such political parties. 

Mr. Scherer. He did not" engage in any political activity? 

Mr., Bien. No, he wasn't,. He was very well Known doctor, 
physician , J in Budapest, and very many people Know about him, 
and I suppose that the Russians got some information — I 
don't; Knr* from whom — that he might be against the Russian 
or the Communist regime, but for all the Kussian occupation 
in Hungary. 

Mr. Are.ns* Was he in the military at ail, or was he 
always a civilian doctor? 

Mr. Bien;. He was. civilian. He never had been in the 
military. 

Mr. Areas. Just tell us what happened. 
Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr. Scherer. What you are trying to tell us, I understand, 
is that your fither was not active in any political movement, 
either Communist or ant i -Communist? 

Mr. Bien. Never, and he never had been a Nazi. Definitely 
he was not. 

Weil, February the 6, 1945, in the morning, eleven o'ciocK 



a man rang our ben in our apartment and came in and asked 
about my father. 

My mother was in the door and she told, because it was 
my mother, "My husband is at home and just please wait a 
second." 

My father came out and this man was a civilian and spoke 
Hungarian. He asfced my father to "please get your dress 
because we have a very sick man in the Kussian commandant, the 
Bussian headquarters, and we heard that you are a good physi- 
cian, and please come and help us." 

My father dressed up and while he dressed up, came in 
two Russian officers in uniforms. 

Later I recognize it was from the Communist Sectetoi 
police, the so called NKYD. 

After they came in they didn't let nobody out from the 
apartment, We saw that something is wrong and we were very 
Worried, the whole family. I was fortunately at home and I 
was a witness,. 

All of this prosecution was during this next half hour. 
The man who was a civilian was a translator. Later he died, a 
couple years later. 

My mother talked to him and she found out that he wasa V ery 
nice man, just the Russians forced him to be a translator, and 
he was very afraid that Busaians win kill him after the 
translation because he was so many witnesses, you know, and 
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the Bussi&ns looked over everything in &ur house; and the closets, 
e^erythi^gwhat we had^they thijowit pn the floor, and I don't know; 
they were looking for something, T dpn'I know, I couldn't 
find out what for, for some papers or. X don't Know what. I 
Know only that they were throwing everything on the floor. 

After half an hour they told my father that, they have tp 
take him for the Russian headquarters, for half an hour or 
might toe a little more for answering some question, what, is not 
clear for them. 

My father couldn't do anything and in this time these 
Bussian officers, they saw me too in the room, and he told me, 
f, All right, let's go : , the boy too/ 1 

So I was a boy and I liked adventures and evren it was 
funny for me, and, ail right, let's go tp the Bussian head-> 
quarters. 

I wasn't afraid, not a bit, because I Knew they didn't dp 
anything wrong and just; ail right, maybe they want to ask some- 
thing. 

The translator told my mother that ifi would be good i£ 
she could give some underwear because it is not half an hour j 
it will take not half an hour and not one hour. 

My mother prepared some food and some underwear for us. 

Mr. Arens. Excuse me just one moment. Was this the 
middle of the night? 

Mr. Bien. No, this was eleven o'clock daytime. 
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Mr. Arens. I am not quite clear. Were ypu not dressed? 
Mr. Bien. We were dressed, but the translator told that 
we should take some clean to change, you know. 
Mr. Arens. A change of clothing? 
Mr. Bien. A change of clothing* 

Mr. Scherer. Indicative that you were going to stay ' 
there fore more than a half hour as they had originally 
indicated? 

t 

Mr. Bien. Yes/ ye^ yes, that's it. 

So. we went on and I came back only ten years later and I. 
found my father didn't come back, absolutely not. He died. 

We were, taken to. the Russian headquarters. This was 
in winter time. We had to walk about more than twenty miles 
with the Russians. 

Meanwhile the Russians went in in a big hotel and they 
stole from over there lots of different things, these officers, 
and they let us to carry these sacks, and these things what 
they stole from over there. 

Finally, my father couldn't go farther and they stopped 
a Russian truck and we was carried with the truck to the Russians' 
headquarters. 

Mr s Scherer. Yvu mean your father was exhausted? 

Mr. Bien,. Yes, he was exhausted and he couldn't go. 
He was not such a strong manphysically and just he couldn't go. 

Mr. Arens. Was the Russian headquarters .out in the 
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country? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. It was from Budapest about twenty miles. 

I can tell ytou even the street ana theneue, Kispest. It is 
spelled K-i-s-p-e-s-t. 

Mr. Arens. Did the two Bussian officers start to walk 
withyou from your house and jtur father for twenty miles? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Arens. They were going to walls twenty . miles, too? 
Mr. Bien. Yes, they walked together, yes. 
Mr. Arens. Did they have anything else they pickedup 
along the way? 

- -. - f 

Mr. Bien. No, Just they picked -up along at this hotel 
some things, they stole, 

\ \ 

We arrived in. the Bussian headquarters. It was about 
five o'clock in afternoon, and right away it was a civilian 
house, usually civilian house. From outside you can never 
identify that this is a Bussian commandant, and right away 
when we went in, in the room came in two Bussian soldiers 'with 
automatic weapons to watch us. We didn't know anything 
Bussian this time. 

Mr. Arens. You mean you didn't know the Bussian language? 

Mr. Bien. No, we never heard even about this language. 

We never heard about the Bussian Communists. 

Mr. Arens. Go right ahead. You are at the NKVD head- 
quarters. 
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Mr.Bien. So we were taken in another house and put in 
a very cold room and in this room was steam because probably, 
as I tried to mate fire, just the room was very wet and just 
I couldn't make fire and it was such a steam that I almost 
couldn't breathe, you know, 

Mr. Arens. Was it steam or smoke? 

Mr. Bien. Smoke. Excuse me. Smoke. I was alone in 
this room. My father was taken in another room. We were 
separated. I was there during the night and I saw that it is 
here something wrong and it will be nothing good from this, 
and I was thinking about to escape somehow because it would 
be some possibilities maybe to go to the rest room and from the 
rest room just a good jump over the house over there, but I 
didn't do that because I was afraid that I win hurt ray father 
and it win be maybe worse, and I hoped that really if we didn't 
do anything, just ie could happen there is nothing and I 
hoped that it will happen nothing and this is just a misunder- 
standing. 

So I was in this room until the morning. It was very cold. 
All the windows were open. It was winter time and there was 
smoke . 

I was taken in another" room. Over there it was already 
warm and I was put behind closet. You know, the closets in 
Europe are not inside the wall. They are separated from 
wail and it was taking two closets together and I was behind 
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this closet. You Know what I mean? 

Mr. Arena. The closets stood out like this file case 

here? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, but I take it here. 
Mr. Scherer. Away from the wall? 

Mr. Bien # Away from the wall and here was another closet 
and there was behind there a closet. 

From here I could see when my father and other prisoners, 
or how you call, other people, were taken to the rest room 
and to wash himself, and so forth. 

Mr # Arens. Could I interpose this question? How old 
was your father at this time? 

Mr. Bien. My father was fifty-three. 

Mr. Arens. And you were about sixteen? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr. Arens. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bien. In the night, this following night/ I was 
taken the first time to the Russian I don't Know what — 
you know, these officers who interrogate you. It was a Bussian 
interrogator. He was an Armenian or what I don't know. He 
could speak German and that f s why I didn't need any interpreter 
and I could talk with him without any third person. 

He was the first time very friendly and he saw that I was 
very afraid and probably even he didn't know what is the trouble. 

He asked me very usual question; What is my age; where I 
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went in the school; and so forth, and so forth. 

He asked about my father, what I knew about him, 
I answered him everything what I Knew and then! told him 
where I was born and what I Knew about my father; I Knew that 
he was a doctor and he has really pretty good life. He had good 
patients. And so he sent me bacK and I saw that after me was 
called my father to tl^is interrogator, but what did he say or 
what forced him to say I don't Know until now, because I 
never had the opportunity to asK him. 

So I was taKen the following six nights, each two and 
two, two and a half hours, for this interrogation. They didn't 
beat me; just they were forcing me to tell. They wanted that 
I should tell that I was a spy against the .Soviet Union for 
G-ermany. I couldn't tell anything liKe that because I wasn't 
a spy, and six nights followed and they always wanted, without 
beating, that I tell, but I didn't tell that.^ /Even I was 

crying, I remember, and the sixth night in come a Russian 

*' 

colonel. 

When he interrogated. me, he couldn't speaK" German* The 
interpreter was this Bussian interrogator who could speaK 
Germanand who was my.t interrogator # 

This Eussian colonel, the first ime he was very friendly and 
after he as&ed me such a question, — I don'tKnow it in 
English exactly — "Do you Know that you are a spy against the 
Soviet Union?" I told him, "No, sir, I don't Know about this, 
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anything." 

This time there was a glass of water on this table and he 
throw this glass of water on me. 

Fortunately, it came not to my head but to my shoulder 
and just didn't do any injury for me, and I saw that things 
really were bad and he was getting very mad and he starts 
to cry and everything and, still I didn't tell him anything. 

I told him, "Sir, I am not a spy. I don't know about 
my father nothing, nothing but I Know that he had a practice, 
a physician practice, but I do not know anything about this 
thing and I am not a spy and I am sure that my father was never 
a spy," 

He never was, my father, for Germany and he newer was 
for Hussia. My father was in Europe. He was always a free 
believer of and he never liked Fascists P r Communists. He always 
liked the American way of life or the English democratic. 

It's hard to explain. He was more friend to England, 
because it is very hard to be in Europe not a Fascist or tp be not 
a Communist $ because it is only tv/o« You can f t choose a third 
one, because it is not. It isn't. Now it is. It is now 

i 

freer, but in 1938, '39, it wasn't. It was only two ways, 
especially in Hungary. 

In Hungary it was surrounded. from the east side the 
Bussians, from the west side the Germans, you know; just nothing 
to choose. 
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So they sent me bacK behind this closet. I was behind 
this closet fourteen days. I get once a day meal. That's ail 
that it was. 

On April 1, 1945 — it was Easter Sunday,! remember very 
well; it was a shiny holiday— they took us on the trucK, 
American-made truck, GMC, and they tooK- us to another head- 
quarters in Budapest, about fifteen mile in the town, not out 
of town, but in the town, and this was a house what was damaged 
from. the bombs and we were put on the third or fourth floor. 
I don't remember now exactly in which one, but we were always 
separated from my father. I was always separaed from the 
group. I was always only alone and there were more people. 

In the second hour that they were ta&en here, in this 
hour a man jumped out from the window and he died, naturally. 

Mr. Scherer. You mean one of the prisoners? 

Mr. Bien. One of the prisoners. 

Mr. Scherer. Committed**, suicide? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. He jumped out from the, window just as 
though he was sitting and he jumped out. He was smart. He was 
a smart boy. 

So thereafter it came after the Russian commandant, the 
Russian colonel, and he told us that that's why, because 
this man was jumping out, we will be taisen in the cellar, down- 
stairs, so we were taisen to the cellar. It was water over 
there and terrible conditions, and we were over there about 
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two weeks. 

Mr. Scherer. In this cellar? 

Mr. Bien„ In this cellar, and I was never taken for an 
interrogation from here any more. 

Mr. Arens. Did you see your father during any of this 

time? 

Mr. Bien. I saw him but I can't talk to him, because 
he was in another place. I couldn't talk to him. 

In this cellar were women, were women, and terrible 
conditions, no place to sleep, on the floor, watex?, so it was 
made quite well. 

Mr # Scherer. It was well? 

Mr. Bien # It was made quite well; it was fixed quite 
weil for the prisoners. It v/as especially made for the 
prisoners . 

After two weeks we were taken again on a truck, an 
American-made truck, GMC, because they only had this, and they 
had very few Russian -made trucks in Hungary. It was four GMC ? s 
and Chevroiets and for the transportation they used always 
these trucks. 

So we were taken about 60 miles south from Budapest in 
the little town Fahi, the name Pahi is spelled p-a-h-i. I 
don't know. Do you want it so? 

Mr. Scherer. You do not h^ve to go into that much 
detail. 
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Mr. Bien. That's what I wanted to asfc you. 
So here in this little town we were interrogated many 
times and we were beaten, too, here. 

Mr. Scherer. How were you beaten? 

Mr. Bien. First he beated me with a piece of wood, such 
a piece of wood (indicating), and the second time he beated 
xae with, you Know, the pistol from the other end, the other 
end of the pistol. 

Mr. Arens. The pistol butt? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, that's it. 

Mr. Severer # Why did they beat you? 

Mr. Bien. Because I didn't want to sign a protocol, 
I didn't; want to sign a paper from about, I don't know, 35, 
40 pages, but £ didn't know what was in this paper. 

Mr. Scherer. Did they exhibit these 3.0 or 40 pages to 

you? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, they showed me, but I didn't understand 
not a bit of Russian. It was everything in Russian written. 

Mr. Scherer. They wanted you to sign and you were beaten 
when you refused to sign? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. I refused to sign and they were beating 
me. So they didn't give us water and nothing and I was 
terribly thirsty and on this table was water and I asked him, 
"Let's give me water," and we were in terrible condition, 
hungry, and terrible condition, and finally I have signed it., 
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Mr. Arens. Were wereyou then? In a house, or in a prison ? 
Mr.. Bien. It's not prison. We were in a house. 
Mr.Scherer. A house that they used as a prison? 
Mr. Bi r ©n. A house that they used for this prison, 
Mr. Scherer. Prison? 
Mr. Bien. Yes, prison. 

Mr. Suherer. You said there was water on the table? 
Mr. Bien. Yes. The officer told us that "If you will 
not sign, we will sign it for you, so it's better don't take 
the chance and better sign it." 

So, really, I saw that it's no more reason not to sign 
it and I saw that everything is lost anyhow, because they 
sign up people but against us, and I signed it. 

After I signed it they didn't bother me just we were taken 
to Austria, Vienna, with a truck agai.n,and over there was a 
so-called trial. 

In about four hours it was tried, about 150 peppie. You 
can imagine how can be a trial if in about fpur hours they 
try 150 people, just they go in and it is a judge, and the 
judge sits on the middle and itt sits two men on his sides. They 
are so called witnesses or. something like that, you, know. 

So I went in here with my father. He was calJed in and 
the interpreter told that I was tried for eight years — 
Mr. Arens. You were sentenced for eight years? 
Mr. Bien. I was sentenced for eight years forcedly at 
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work, and my father for fifteen years, for espionage against 
the Soviet Union, 

Mr. Scherer. The interpreter told you that? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Kr. Scherer. The proceedings, however, were in Eussian? 
Mr. Bien, Yes. 

Mr. Scherer. Did you understand any of the proceedings? 

Mr.Bien. No, I did not understand anything. 
■Mr. Scherer. Were the proceedings interpreted to you? 
Did they tell you what was going on, or did they just tell you 
the results? 

Mr. Bien. They told me the result only. 

Mr. Scherer. Only the result? 

Mr. Bieh # Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scherer. You did no idea what evidence was entered 
against you? 

Mr.Bien. Only the first time when I could taiK 
with this interpreter German, you Know, in the first time, the 
first time when they captured us. I told about it, that it 
was in German and I could talk German and I didn't need any 
interpreter . 

Mr. Scherer. But during the trial the only thing you 
knew as to what was going on was after this was over and they 
told you that you had an eight-year sentence? 

Mr. Bien. I tell you this, too. Usually they call a man 
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in in this room and in this room is a Russian officer and is 
an officer, another, who can speafc some Hungarian, but not 
too well. He canspeafc some Hungarian . And he couldn't 
translate — spolte much worse Hungarian liKe I do now English, 
much, much worse, and I couldn't understand what he meant, 
and probably he told the interrogator, "Weil, this is not true," 
because he didn't want to teii that he doesn't Know any 
Hungarian. So I don't Know, I can't swear, what is in my 
trial written over there, because I have absolutely no idea. 

It was never related before me and I do not Know what 
it was. Only when it was the final trial they told me that I 
got eight years and my father fifteen years for espionaging 
against the Soviet Union, so a£ter this I never was bothered 
any more for any question or for something. 

After two wee&s — this was on May 24 in Badavy, Vienna, in, 
Germany; later it belonged to the American Sone — so we were 
put in the railroad cars and we were shipped through Hungary 
in Joc&ed cars to Odessa in Soviet Union. 

Mr. Scherer. Were these railroad cars freight cars, or 
passenger cars? 

Mr. Bien. No, they were for animals. 

Mr. Scherer. Animals? 

Mr. Bien. Animals, yes. 

Mr. Arens. Did you see your father in the cars? 

Mr. Bien. No, I didn't because he was in another one. 
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Mr, Suherer. How many people were in these freight cars? 
Mr* Bien.. There were about 40 to 50 people in a car, 
Mr. Sdierer. In a freight car? 
Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr, Scherer. You say you were locked in these freight 

cars? 

Mr. Bleu. We v/ere iocfced in these hot summers days and 
it was just terrible. 

Mr. Arens. Did they have men and women in the same car? 
Mr. Bien. No, men were separated. 

We didn't get any water. Just once a day they would put 
in one bucicet of water and no jars what from we could drinK 
and everything, you Know, 

It was so many people that just talked, there, was water 
and nobody dranft any. This was a terrible thing. \< 

Mr. Areas. How about food? 

Mr. Biers. The food? They give us once a day one spoonful 
meat consomme . 

Mr. 1 Arens,. Soup? 

Mr. Bien. Ho, no. The meat is in boxes, like here you 
can buy in food stores. 

Mr. Scherer. Canned meat? 

Mr. Bien. Canned meat. That's correct expression, yea. 
Once everybody got one spoonful and everybody got one 
piece of bread, dried bread,, so that we were always ^SBj&fkpLffi 
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thirsty. We Suffered not .from the heat and from we was so 

many over there; we suffered most from that we were very thirsty. 

Mr. Scherer. Were you allowed out of those freight cars 
at any time during those two weeks? 

Mr. Bien. Three weeks we were never out. We was locked 
the whole three weeks in. 

Mr. Aren3. Let me ask you a question there. It is. 
rather an immodest question to as*. How did you go to the 
toilet? 

Mr. Bien., Mr. Scherer give me this question, too. 
The toilet was made in the railroad cars. It was made a 
hole and that was the toilet, That*s ail. 



Mr. Bien, Yes,, sir. This was a terrible trip, but not the 
most terrible what I; had to live through. 

So we arrived i|n a big prison. We were very weak. 

Mr. Areas. Where is this now? 

Mr. Bien. Odessa. 

Mr. Arens, Where is Odessa? 

Mr. Bien, Odessa is on the shore from the Black Sea, 

Mr. Scherer. In Bussia? ' 

Mr, Bien. It is belonging before to Bomania. 

Mr. Arens. Is it east of Moscow or west of Moscow? 

Mr, Bien.. South. This is way south. 

Mr, Arens, Down towards Turkey? / 



Mr.. Arens 




hole for the 40 people? 
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Mr. Bien. That »s right. 

Mr. Arens. How many car;ipads were there of people? 
Mr. Bien. How many? Oh, there was about — if I tell 40 
I win not lie. 

Mr. Arens. Were there armed guards there? 
Mr. Bien. Yes, armed guards 4 

Mr. Arens. Did the guards duringthe course of the trip 
come into the — 

Mr. Bien. The guards were sitting on each railroad car. 
were sitting two guards. 

Mr.. Arens. With guns? 

Mr. Bien. With guns, with machine guns. 

Mr. Arens. Bid the guards, ever cpme inside? 

Mr. Bien., They come inside only when they give food. 
They can't cpme inside, just 'to bring in the food. 

Mr. Areas. Did they stop the car when, they pu t the food in? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. They had to because otherwise they couldn't 
get in, because it was locJced. 

Mr. Arens. Did anybody die en route? 

Mr. Bien, Yes. Who died we couldn't take out until we 
arrived. Fortunately whp died, there were several peoples 
that died in the last day, so it wasn't any trouble with them, 
because they were only a few hours dead. 

Mr. Arens. Did they die in your car? 

Mr., Bien. Yes. 
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Mr. Areas. Were you the youngest? 

Mr. Bien. ; In the other cars I heard that it was much 
more trouble because they died in their third and fifth days. 

Mr. Scherer. And they woul£ not let them out? 

Mr, Bien. Later they did. Later they had to taice them 
out because it was terrible. A whole epidemic it would be. 

Mr. Arens. Were you the youngest in your car? 

Mr. Bien, No, 

Mr, Arens. Did they have any other people younger than you? 
Mr. Bien # Most people were about the same age as I was, 
Mr. Arens. Sixteen? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, sixteen/ and very many Russian soldiers. 
We were not only Hungarians. The most of them were Russian 
soldiers. This is true. They were tajsen from the Army, from 
the Buss ian armies. They was fighting. They was maybe fight- 
ing a couple days ago and they were sitting inthe car, in the 
railroad cars. ; 

Mr. Arens. You .arrived at Odessa. Taice us from there. 

Mr. Bien. I forget to tell you. ; 

So when we arrived to Odessa v>e were so weals that we 
couldn f t just stand on our legs because we were very WeaK. 

Here I saw my father the last time in my life. 

Mr. Arens. When you arrived at Odessa, where were you in 
Odessa? 

Mr. Bien. In a prison, a big prison. 
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Mr. Arens. You mean you had a big yard with a fence 
around it? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, exactly the same type of prison I say/ 
while I drove a couple of days ago to North Carolina. I saw 
one big prison. 

Mr. Arens. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Scherer. You said that was the last time you saw 
your father? 

Mr. Bien. It was the last time that I saw my father. 
Mr. Scherer. What was his condition at that time? 
Mr. Bien. His condition was very bad. 
Mr. Arens. Where did you see him? 

Mr. Bien. One day when we arrived they put us in one 
room, just there was mixed. up all the peoples. 
Mr. Arens. Forty carloads of people? 

Mr. Bien # Well, not ail the people they tooK. It <s a 
big prieron, you Know. 

Mr. Arens. They had a whole bunch of them in each of 
several < rooms? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, but in one room were we about 120 people. 
In one room about three times bigger like this room* We were 
120 people. We could only sit. Our legs couidtft go liKe tha* 
(indicating) because it was no place. It was terrible hot* 
It was in June. Here we get twice a day food, dried bread, 
and twice a day soup iifce water, cabbage? soup, but we didn't 
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have to work, and -we each day regular we can go out for half an 
hour, 

Mr* Arens. You dould do what? 
Mr.Bien. Walk. 

Mr. Arens. Walk around the yard> , you mean? 

Mr. Bien. Walk around the yard, yes, and we could wash ' 
ourseif. This was a very good thing, because in the railroad 
cars we couldn't wash ourselves, you Know. 

So I was here about three weeks. After three weeks, in 
the night we were called by name everybody was called by 
name — and we were put again in railroad cars; again the same 
thing, forty men in a, car, or maybe fifty. I don't know sure 
now, 

I've forgot. And, of course, it was never told where we 
will be shipped. It was never told. Just we knew that we 
were put . in the railroad car and that's all. 

Mr. Arens. Where was your father then? 

Mr. Bien. My father remained in the prison, remained in 
Odessa. 

Later I heard from another man who saw him to die. and his 
last word was "my son" and "my daughter." That was ail. 
Mr. Arens. He died from malnutrition and disease? 
Mr. Bien. He died from dysentery, 
Mr, Arens. Dysentery? 

M r. Bien. Dysentery, yes. So ewers shipped to NikolaeY:. 
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NiKoiaev is in Ukraine. And we shipped in a big camp, 
labor camp. This was the first camp, the first so-called 
labor camp, in Soviet Union what I saw. 

We arrived and we were taken in the barber first and, of 
course, we had no hair. 

Mr* Arens. They shaved your hairT^ 

Mr # Bien.They shaved all our hair and it was told us 
that the next day we will be to Marti, a factory, a shipyard, 
what. the Germans destroyed. 

This shipyard was about ten miles, from the prison camp. 

Mr. Arens. How many were in the prison camp? 

Mr. Bien. In the prison camp were about thousand and 
five hundred people about, mostly Bussiahs, 90 per cent 
Russians. 

Mr. Arens. Bussian soldiers? 

Mr. Bien # Yes, 90 per cent. If I ta&fc about the prison 
and if I talk about the camps, the 90 per cent are Ukrainian, 
Russian; they are Soviet people. 

Mr. Arens. And were there men and women both? 

Mr. Bien. It were men and women both, but in the camps 
they were separated. This shipyard was about ten miles from 
the damp and we had to walk always one way and walk to the 
other way, and we had to work very, very hard and we didn't 
get any food. 

Mr. Arena. What did you do? 



Mr. Bien. I carried like these pushcarts, bricks. X, hit 
this hammer. 

Mr. Scherer. Sledge hammer? 

Mr. Bien. Sledge hammer. Such a kind of work I did. 

Mr. Arens. Where did you sleep? 

Mr # Bien. We slept in the prison camp. 

Mr. Arens. Where did you speel? In a room? 

Mr.* Bien,, Yes, there were rooms and here everybody had 
so-called bed. It was such a big bed. It *couid sleep two 
or three people- 
Mr. Scherer. Bunk beds? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, like ih the Army. 

Mr. Scherer. Bunk bed. 

Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr. Arens. How about your food? 

Mr. Bien. The food was once a day, in the evening a 
soup and a piece of bread, and in the morning coffee. 

The food was ail American, American cans, from American 
cans. Yes, I ate American food until 1947 only. I didn't x 
eat even Russian food. The whole Bussia ate American food, 
sure. 

Weil, I was here six weeks in this camp but my condition 
was so bad already that I am sure one more week that I will 
die # Of course, very many people die here, very, very many. 

Mr. Arens. What did they do with the dead? 
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Mr. Bien. They put in the ground, that's all. 

Mr. Arens. Do they have any ceremony? 

Mr. Bien. No. They don't believe in God. They don't 
have any ceremony and even if a prisoner die, especially a 
political prisoner, they don't count him a man, even if he 
died. Just they put him in the ground and that's all. 

Mr. Arens. Did they have any compulsion there on your 
worm? Did they have any beatings or. anything iifce that? 

Mr. Bien. No. 

Mr. Arens. If you did not worK, what happened? 
Mr Bien. No, beatings was not. No, it was not beatings, 
Mr. Arens. What did they do if you did not worK fast 
enough? 

Mr. Bien. N Well, they get after him, "but they didn't teat. 
I can't tell. It was no so-called beating. No. It was not. 

Mr. Arens. What did the women do? 

Mr. Bien. Well, the same worfc as vb did. 

Mr. Arens. Did they do the heavy lifting worJK? 

Mr. Bien. The same 'thing we did. 

Mr. Arens, Did they have men guards for the women? 

Mr # Bien. Yes, sir, yes, yes, they had men guards. 
Mr. Arens . How could you understand what they wanted £o.u 
to do? 

Mr. Bien, It was already three or four months and I 
learned already Bussian, not well, but I could understand what 
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means "bricfc" and what means "to carry," ana what means the 
pushcart, and what means a piece of bread. This I could 
understand real quids, so six weens I was here in this camp 
and, Sit started the war with Japan this time, and this time 
we were shipped with sheep. 

Mr .Arena. Sheep animals? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. 

— to another prison camp in another town. Camp Cherson 
is the name of this town. This prison camp was a farm camp. 
There were terrible conditions in this camp; of course no lights, 
no washing utilities, no cleaning, no nothing, not clothes. 

Ttemost trouble was that we wore the same clothes as 
we i^tfed. We slept in the same clothes and, of course, we had 
these clothes what we had from home and in three, four months, 
of such a life, of course, these clothes were all destroyed, 
and the biggest problem was where to, get clothes. 

, Very long while I didn't have any shoes and I went bare- 
feet, and later on arriveosome military clothes. They tools 
from the German soldiers or from where I don't Know. They had 
German uniforms and Bussian uniforms and so we got military 
uniforms, and we get shoes, too. I got rubber shoes.' 

Mr. Arens. Could I Just asfc one question. It may be 
1 a little naive, but it crosses my mind. Did they try to 
indoctrinate you any way while you were in these camps? 

Did they have classes where they would try to t earth you 
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communism? 

Mr.Bien. No, in these camps, no. Later on, I can't 
tell you that they specially they made a meeting and they tried 
to tell you that communism was the best or something — they 
didn't do this, never ~ but in the camp you could find always 
a library. j As bad as the camp would be, you had no food and 
you had no nothing, but had always a clean room. I canten you 
such a clean room lifce this, and it was a library. You could 
find boofcs, newspapers, of course ; arything communistic, and 
whether you want or whether you don't want, you have to read 
that, because a man is such a long time he can't see a letter 
and he will g0 there to read something. 

X went to,and I^ead, too, yes, because after a while — 
and it was in many languages, in German ~ in English you 
could find it. I could find booKs in English, quite a few 
English boolcs for the Bussian children, and of course everything 
communism ideology. 

Mr. Arens. Even though they starved your body they would 
feed your mind? 

Mr.Bien. Yes, of course, but it was very, very smart 
way, very smart way, and we could see only this and nothing 
else. we could see only one and we couldn't see a controversy 
from it. we couldn't, and we po „id hear only about the America 
how poor it is # 

Mr* Scherer. How what? 
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Mr. Bien. How poor is heae the life, how the worfcers, are 
suffering. Only this Hind of thing we could read, 

Mr. Scherer. You mean how the workers of America were 
suffering? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, yes, yes. 

Mr. Scherer. And yet ail you had was — 

Mr # Bien. "America wants war with Soviet Union/ 1 and such 
a thing, and of course we didn't believe that. Many of us 
didn't believe that, but I am sure that there were quite a few 
people who were not so well educated, or even because this 
was made for the Eussians, not for a few foreigners. It was 
10 per cent foreigners. 90 per cent were Russians, and the 
Russians, they fcnew very well the Communist ideology. They 

very wen, so this was not new for thiam, just they were 
reading always, reading, reading, reading. 

Mr. Arens. You are at this one camp where you were building 
the place. 

Mr. Scherer. He is farther than that. He is where they 
got to the farm camp where the conditions were so bad with x 
no lights, no place to wash. 

Mr. Bien. This was 1945 in September, still in 1945, about 
five months later than they were captured. 

I was here in this camp about eleven months. Here the 
food was not good, but during the farming we could eat some 
pickles, some tomatoes, and I felt myself pretty well. 
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I was not so weals like before I felt myself, and as I saw 
that I am a little stronger. 

The next week they called me by name and they shipped 
me to another prison camp, to a prison in Dnepropetrovsk. 

Mr. Arens. This was where? 

Mr. Bien. Dn jepropetrovsfc is about in Ukraine. It is 
beside the River of Dnieper. I was here in Dnepropetrovsk 
about two weeks and we were examined medically. Doctors examined 
us here and we knew that of course we were many Hungarians, 
but most of them were Russians. 

We knew then that we were to be shipped to Siberia because 
the doctor's examination showed that it willte a very far,, a 
long trip. 

Mr. Arens . N I did not understand that. They sent only 
the healthy ones to Siberia? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, so only what they could think that he is 
healthy, and mostly the younger "people. They sent, very many 
old people too, but mostly the younger people. 

So the first of, October, 1945, we were put in railroad 
car, here not so many people. - Here we ivere about thirty, 
not more. 

The railroad car again was locked, about 40, 50, cars, 
and we were traveling one month. 
Mr. Soberer. How much? 

Mr. Bien. Oce month, 3"! days, to Siberia. We never get 
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out from the railroad cary . 

Mr, Sqherer. You mean never in the 31 days? 

Mr. Bein, Never, -sir. 

Mr, Scherer. Thirty people in a car? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr. Scherer. In a freight car. 

Mr. Bien, Yes. The food was not so bad. We get water 
and the condition was comparatively much better than in the 
other railroad cars. 

Mr. Arens. How about the weather? 

Mr. Bein. The weather in Ukraine, it was not so cold 
It was cold only when we arrive in the north, in the north 
Siberia. This too& about three days when we were traveling 
in the Northern part of Siberia, and fortunately it was not 
so cold. 

In November, it is not so very cold, and the last three 
days they give us an opening in the railroad car, and they give- 
us food and there were Russians in our car and they tried to 
escape. They tools the whole wall from the railroad car,and 
even we were sitting in the railroad car and we didn't see this. 

During the night or when I don 't Know when, but 'the Thole . 
thing was taisen out, and — 

Mr, Scherer. Whole side? 

Mr. Bien. The whole side, but it was seen just you could 
taKe out from the hand. You couldn't see from outside (nothing, 
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you Know, and they had such a bad lock. 

Of course, we Hungarians couldn't escape because we 
didn't Know the language. We had absolutely no reason to 
escape because anyhow they would capture us and theywouid 
shoot us. There would be no reason, but the Russians, they 
hadthisir own people and they could speafc Russian, and he 
goes the next town and nobddy knows where he came from, but 
they didn't escape because they had a very bad luck. 

The Russians in each station when we arrived, with 
the hammer .they hit at ail the railroad cars, the side, from the 
railroad cars, and unfortunately they hit this side, too, 
and when the hit it, the whole thing fell in and they came in, 
of course all these soldiers with guns, and of course they 
didn't believe that I don't want to escape. They didn't believe 
that, and they took several people, foreigners, not one Russian. 

They took several people out and they didn't know anything. 
It was a translator in a other railroad car, transferred us in 
another railroad car, and after a while they took out three men, 
three Russians, from our railroad car and they beat ed them 
so that I am wondering how they could live this through, this 
whole beating. They couldn't move any in four days. They 
couldn't even move. They beated them terribly. 

Of course, they were happy to talk against the Russians 
something and the Russians knew that. 

So we arrived to pur target when we wanted to. This was 
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in KhanKa. It was a nice place, if there could be a ma,p>£ 
could show you. It was a very, very big canp%nd heae they 
collected the people who was shipped farther north, who were 
shipped far. north. 

Mr. Areas. It was Kind of a reception center? 

Mr. Bien. y~ s . There were about 40 thousand or 50 
thousand prisoners together already, mostly Bussians of course. 

The camp was watched with machine guns and it happened 
some terrible and unbelievable things. 

During the whole period when I was over there, it. happened 
such little episodes, but now I can't remember right quick, but 
it comes always and always in my mind something really 
interesting, 

I can tell you some very interesting story that the 
Russian soldiers was watching us with machine guns and once 
it happened that an older man in the camp— he was in tower 
where the Bussian soldier is, and the soldier was watching 
the old man, too, and later on they recognized each other. 
It ./as a father and a son. The son was in the tower. The 
father twas inside the camp. It »s happened such episodes very 
many. I can't count them, It's happened very many. Just 
it was one just to tell you about the situation what is over 
there, 

Mr. Arens. Where a Russian soldier would recognize some 
relative? 
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Mr. Bien. Yes. 

Mr, Arens. In this case, his father? 
Mr. Bien. Yes, his father. 

Of course, never more this soldier could be seen again 
on the tower. Of course, it was no water again. The biggest 
problem always in these camps was the water problem, I don't 
know why airi that's why it was always very dysentery . This water' 
was always a big proubla. 

So it was very poor already and I was here about three 
weeks, .two or three weeks, and — 

Mr. Scherer. That was in this big reception center where 
you said there were 40 to 50 thousand people? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. This is 70 miles from Vladivostok, not 

far. 

So we were collected 6,000 men and. women and we was taken 
out to the port on American-made trucks,. and on American -made 
ships. We were put in the ship. All the letters are American 

* 

and the ship, of course, had the Buss ian name. It was a 
Bussian Communist in the Civil War and we were 6,000 men put in 
this ship. 

Mr. Scherer. Six thousand in one ship? 

Mr. Bien. Six thousand men in one ship, all inside the 

ship. 

Mr. Scherer. Down in the hold? 
Mr. Bien. Under the deck. 
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Mr, Areas. Uhder the deck? 

Mr., Bleu. Under the dec*, not on the deck. It was 
terrible. Inside was terribly hot and this was the most 
terrible trip what I ever had in the whole ten years. You can't 
compare with all these trips in the railroad cars, because 
. this was the most terrible and if I hit somebody, only that's 
why I hit them, because this was such a terribly organized, 
and it could be better organized, and it was died so many 
people that I don't Know why. They didn»t have any reason. 

Beany they needed labor force and why they did It I 
d6«n»t understand at ill now. 

Mr. v Scherer< So many people died, you say, on the trip? 
Mr. mfce^. T«rnble. Six thousand people. You can 
imagine ^hat. If^you wanted to go to the rest room you had 
to go out on the deck, because the rest room was on the deck, 
and it was already December and in the high north sea it's very 
cold. It is about 50 degree below zero, and inside the ship 
it's so hot that we were sitting in one pant without* any shirts 
or without nothing. We were sweating, and if you wanted to 
go upstairs you had tbstay in the line to go upstairs and, of 
course, it was so cold that just everything froze on you; 
well, just killed the people. 

And I get a cold to my back, and later I had an operation 
and very serious I got. My back was injured. 

Mr. Scherer. > You said your back was broken. I 
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Mr. Bien. Not broken, it was hit only and injured. 

Mr. Arena. Was that on the ship? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. It was on the ship. 

Mr. Arens. Let me asK you, how long were you on the 

ship? 

Mr. Bien. It was in '45. 

Mr. Scherer. How long? 

Mr. Bien. Six days. 

M r . Scherer. In this condition?. 

« 

Mr. Bien. . In this condition. 

Mr. Scherer. You told me there was water on the bottom. 

Mr. Bien. On the bottom of the ship there was water 
already, on the five and six days, and we ddin't get water 
to drink. 

This was really here six days I didn't drink not a drop 
of water, not one drop of water, andi of course, that's why 
we couldn't eat anything. They give us salt fish. Who can 
eat salt fish if somebody is thirsty, and that's why nobody 
eat nothing, and I am sure that one more day and 90 per cent 
of the ship is died. I am sure. 

Mr. Arens. When they-ediedy. did they Just throw them 
overboard? 

Mr. Bien. Yes, they thrpw them overboard and even they 
didn't find out what was the name of the man who died, because 
it was such a mix up in all of the ship. How you going to 
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find out what is the name of this man? 

Mr. Areas. Women in there, or just men? 

Mr, Bien. The ship was separated in two — . 

Mr. Scherer. — compartments. 

Mr. Bien, — compartments , yes. In the one were women 
and in the other were men, 

I 

Mr.- Arens, How did you get your bacK hurt on the ship? 
Mr. Bien,, The cold air hit me and I lost my balance, J 
Mr. Scherer. You became unconscious? \ 
Mr. Bien., Yes.' I fell on the decK and I was only 
in a little pant and it was terrible cold, just 50 degrees 
below zero Centigrade about. Everything was frozen. I 
don't Know how. long I was on the deck. Only I Know that, there 
came a big wave, what went over the ship, and I was very lucKy 
that I was not, thrown in the water with this wave, and nobody 
cared anybody,- 

The Russian soldiers didn't care if you was thrown in 
the water. Nobody would care because so many died. * Nobody 
cared. 

After I don't Know how long or what, I don't know what, I 
came to myself and I saw that I am just on the side from the 
ship and — 

Mr. Scherer. Near the edge of the boat? 

Mr. Bien. The edge of the boat, and just I wanted to get 
up and I felt that my bacK is something wrong. I couid get up.. 
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I was 40 Kilograms , 40 kilograms is about SO pounds, 



85 pounds , that I weighed over there. 

#r # Scherer #/ You weighed 85 pounds? 

Mr, Bien, Eighty-five pounds. Edrtjs Kilograms I was, 
and I was cpmparatieiy in good shape, because there were 
many people who was healthy, 170, 180 pound, and was never 
such a thing, only 150. If I lose half it is all right, but 
if somebody else ipses part of his weight it means a iot # 

Mr,. Arens. Did some of them fali by the wayside while 
they were marching, that could not malce it? 

Mr. Bien. Oh, yes. 



£lr^ Bien. No, on the march, I don't thiaK so, that 
anybody died, 

Mr. Areas. Go ahead. 

Mr*. Bien # So we arrived in Magadan. V/e were put in 
pretty clean barracKs, but it was overcrowded and I was bo 
exhausted that I Know we went in the bath. It was a 'bath. 
We didn't wash ourselves. Just we draak water from the shower 
because everything was dried out in our body. 

Mr. Arens. Did you walU through a town, or was this 
a countryside, or what? I 



Mr, Arens. What did they do with them? 



Mr. Bien. They came £ruc& and 
put hirudin the t^ucK and the trucic 




Mr, Scherer. Did some of them die on that march? 
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Mr # Bien. No> Magadan is a big town. It is a big town. 
It is quite a very beautifui town. It is the center from 
all this region . 

After the bath we went in the barracKs and we were so 
exhausted that right away we feel in^leep. 

The next day we get food and « it was terribly cold. 

Forth food we had to always go out from our barracKs 
and we were terribly weak and the second day they give us 
for everybody brand new clothes, brand new clothes, from 
cotton, inside cotton, you Know — 

Mr. Arens. Padding?' 

Mr. Bien. I don't know the American word bd? it, because 
I never saw it eyen here like that. 

Brand new we get boots. We get brand new boots. Weget 
underwear, brand new, right from the factory, and they told 
us, "You got 4 your clothes. Take care of it, because you 
never will get any new." 

Of course, very many people sold it right away for a 
piece of bread, of course. I never did that or change for 
a cigarette or something like that. 

These people, most ofthem they died very quick because 
you don't need cigarettes. You need food and you need water 
and that's all, and these people were only very short in mind 
that they sold it, because really nobody get again these clothes, 
and her© in Magadan we were working cleaning roads. We were 
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shoveling snow,. 

Here already I get side, so that they ship me to the 
hospital, and I was to the hospital until April, until April, 
yes, until April, 1946. 

Mr. Arens. V/hat were the conditions in the hospital? 

Mr. Bien. In the hospital comparatively it was clean. 
There were doctors. 

Mr. Schexer. These doctors I believe you said to me were 
also prisoners. 

Mr. Bien. The doctors were all prisoners. Only the 
head doctor was — 

Mr. Scherer. Not a prisoner? 

Mr. Bleu. Not a prisoner, .ana the aireetor firm the 
hospital. 

Mr. Scherer. The nurses — 

Mr. Bien. The nurses, ail prisoners, of course all prisoners. 

In the hospital I can't tell you that it was dirty. We get 
every three, four days the sheet — our sheetwas changed and 
if it was getting dirty, it was changed right away. 

The condition was not had,, only the food. There was nothing 
to eat. This was the most trouble. Everybody was hungry. 
Everybody was no trouble. Everybody was hungry. That's all. 

From here in this hospital"! had here started, in my own 
fortune, my luclc now. X was lucKy really a little bit. I was 
loving Russian woman doctor here in the lfospaai and she didn't 
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let me out from the hospital, and it was no love with her 
and she was not in love with me. It was not in this meaning, 
just I thinls that she was sorry for me, and I saw that she 
was avery, very clean-cut woman, and probably maybe she was. * 
a physician too, before when she was free. 
Mr. Scherer. She wass a prisoner? 

Mr. Bien. She was a prisoner, of course, but the prisoner 
doctors had a very big voice, because only they were the 
doctors and what they say happened. j 

If they want to send out to the prison camp somebody 
th£y can do that. If they want to Keep you in the hospital 
they can do that. Every right is given to this doctor. 

Mr. Scherer. Was that where you had your operation on 
your back? 

* v 

Mr. Bien* No, not here. So from here she senf me to 
another hospital center, the biggest prison hospital on the whole 
region. It was about 400 miles from here to north ana she 
wrote a couple lines because she had over there some friends 
in this hospital and she give to; me this letter, that if I 
will arrfce at this hospital that I should show this letter 
and that they will ta&e care for me, Ail right. BedULy, I 
arrived in this hospital and I showed this letter and right 
away these doctors they li&e me very much. Especially they 
saw that I was a comparatively intelligent and educated 
comparatively to the others, and they used as helper, to 
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help them in the hospital some with some things. 

First I cleaned the room ana later on I always get hired • 
when there was a doctor aide over there, a short while. 

So I was getting healthier, comparatively better, but 
always it was hurting with my back. It was hurted, but I 
never knew what the hell is that. I never could find out, 
and they wanted to send me, not the doctors but the Bussian 
officers, because, of course, the whole administration it was 
underthe Bussian secreto police. They wanted to send me 
to the mines and the Bussian. doctors who liked me so much, 
they told me that, "George, if you will go over there you 
will die, this is sure," because they had already experienced, 
and they fixed me that I qpuld remain in the hospital. 

They give me some certificates that I am sick and so forth, 
and I was in this hospital until 1949 and I worked in the 
pharmacy of the hospital. 

I say X was lucky here. I had comparatively a much higher . . 
and much better life. than the other prisoners who were 
working in the mines, and I saw the many people who came from 
the mines. They were just a kind of skeleton. 

Mr. Arens. Skeleton? / 

Mr # Bien # Skeleton, their bones, and it was terrible 
i what we could see over there, and I saw always how if the 
gold mines wanted some new labor force they came to the 
hospital to get^ because it was a big hospital; "this was about 
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a thousand two hundred people and if they wanted two hundred 
men they came only to the hospital and they went. to the 
chief doctor and they say, "0. K. , I would like to have 200 men. 
All right. 

There were people separated. He can go to this gold mine, 
he can go to this gold mine, and all right, if a man come from 
this special gold mine, they showed this Kind of people exactly 
what he wanted. 

The slavery for that, it's nothing, Because the slavery, 
it»s all right; he gives the money for you, but he doesn't 
even give for you, and. he doesn't . even give food for you, 
nothing, and you have to take ail your clothes down. You have 
to walk. 

Usually they take woman doctor and you hav« to walk behind 
26, 27 women doctors and you have to walk before her nude and 
she looks how many, the powers you have, ; how many muscles you 
have. If y OU DU y a horse it exactly the same thing, you 
would do as they do for this reason. 

Mr. Scherer. Let me get this straight. This was when one 
of the owners of the gold mine 

Mr. Bien. Yes. Not the owners, the leader from this 
gold mine. Of course, they were all Communists, the Communists, 
chief Communist Party of Russia. 

In the hospital was ail American food only, American cans, 
American bread even. Until 1948 we get American food. 
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Over there it was right in the port. THey didn't have 
to put in their insides, this country. It was right, away, 
right at the port over there. 

I can ten you another episode if you want to laugh a 
little. You, Know, the Americans sent tD the Bussians some 
clothes, too, the labels, the workers here, and once we saw 
that a very high secret Communist, he wears clothes and he's 
clothed lite I don't Know, like a king. I don't know what.. 
And he took out his coat and we looked what in there, what 
kind of clothes is that. We never saw that, and it was 
written in; it is the clothes for the forest worker in the 
United States. 

Mr. Arens. You are in the hospital. Go ahead. 
Mr. Bien.- Yes, I was in the hospital. I worked in the 
pharmacy . 

So, in 1949 the 6 of January — I remember all of these 
dates — i don't know why — I was getting so sick with my 
back that I couldn't stand any more and I was hospitalized 
and I was sent to the bed. I was lying about three months 
and it came some fluid from my back right, out here to my front 
and it became such a big sore. It became swollen, all my 
stomach, and it was a very, very dangerous thing, and I was 
here again very lucky, because I' worked before in the pharmacy 
and in the pharmacy they liked me very much and they told the 
doctors that what any kind of medicine he needs, we will give 
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from the pharmacy for him, and really I got American penicillin, 
this penicillin. This was in Russia at this time such a big 
thing that this was 500 ruble, one little bottle, 500 ruble, 
and the chief from the pharmacy, he gave how many I needed ♦ 
I remember it was given me one million units, American penicillin, 
and this saved my life. This saved my life. I was operated 
and afte* one year — 

11; . Scherer. Was that when the German doctor was also 
a prisoner? * ^ 

Mr. Bien. Yes, the German doctor operated me and 
it was a very big operation . I had to be in the bed, about 
eight, ten months, so I was in the hospital until 1950, so I 
lived through already five years from 1945 until 1950, 

So in 1950, when I became healthy, so-called healthy, — 
I was not healthy because I had such an injury that it will 
never be a hundred per cent healthy — it came along; that each 
prison who is political should be sentto the mines, to the 
gold mines, or to the lead mines, or any mine. 

It came along and hold me bac& how much they could, but it 
was no more possibly for them, 

Mr. Arens. Even if you were side they were going to send 
them in there? 

Mr. Bien. No, if you were sicic you could remain in the 
hospital, but if you were already healthy — I was already 
healthy more than a half yeai* and they couldn't Keep me any 
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more in the hospital because every day came the Bussian 
NKVD; The NKVD office to check me, how is my health, and 
they couldn't keep me farther, so I was sent to a lead mine. 

This was the first really mine, the first really such a 
camp in my life then because I was always in thps hospital. 

I arrive in this prison camp — , 

Mr, Areas, inhere was this now? 

Mr„ Bien. Siberia, too. Of course this is everything 
in high north. This is the northern part of Siberia. This was 
about 300 miles from Magadan. 

Mr^ Scherer, North of Vladivostok? 

Mr .Bien. Of course; from Vladivostok 3,000 miles. This is 

right across from Alaska, ^ou should see how this prison 

\ 

camp looks from outside and you should see how is inside, 

how is built and this whole life in this prison, that the people 

are living in prison. 

Could you give me this paper? I would like to show you 
something very interesting. 

(Drawing) ^ 

Bere is a road. This is a whole town, little town, and 
the whole town is surrounded with electrical wires, s'o here 
is. a control post. Everything what goes in is controlled, 
but this is not the j>rison camp yet. , Here are houses. Here 
are so-called free< people. Bussian free people are living 
here in this place here. Here are roads. Here "are some 
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canteens , super markets, Safeway, and the road goes like that 
here. 

Here is the prison . Here is the prison and here inside 
this whole wire system is another wire system, and here are 
towers . Here are towers . This is watched. 

Here, this is a prison camp/ Mere are living the free 
men and here are living th$ prisoners, and here are towers 
too, of course, 

I ask you what is the difference between here or that? 
Nothing. Just that he maybe can have sometimes a woman. He 
maybe can sometimes eat something more, more fish or more 
bread, but nothing eise # Nothing is different, nothing. 

We were here in this prison, in this camp. If we went 
to work we went out without any guards, without any, because 
we couldn't go any where, nowhere, 

The whole mine was surrounded with wires. We went out. We 
were counted, how many people went out, and that's ail. You 
could go where you want to* You could to work and in the 
evening everybody was coming back &nd that's all. It was 
the whole thing surrounded, and so I was working in these mines. 
■ Mr. Arens. What did you do in the mines? 

Mr. Bien. Push pushcart, very primitive. It is right 
beside this mine. It was American mine, so called American. 
It was explored from American in the 1920s. It still is all 
American equipment, all American these woods what holds the 
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It is stiii in and it is so-called the American Mine. 

This is an American mine. So I was working here and 
pushing these pushcarts with sand. This was a lead mine. This 
was a so-called mine. Nobody Knew exactly what it was. 

We Know only that it was very heavy stuff and just such 
a little hag. It was so heavy that it was very difficult to 
pick up and it was only 50 per cent from the pure stuff , 
from the clear stuff. 

Thismixture, this sand, was right- away shipped with 
airplane to inside Bussia, so I don't think so and we didn r t 
think thai; it was really lead. Everybody knew that this was 
uranium. 

Mr. Arens. Uranium? 

Mr. Bien. Of course, 
hen the mine equipment was very, very poor. Some trucks 
they had, but very primitive ways they washed out the lead 
and even the gold, too — I never have been in the gold mine — 

Mr. Areas. Did you have a quota system? Did you havQ 
to do so much or you didn't get your feed? 

Mr. Bien. tfes, so called normal system they had. You 
had to do some amount and if you didn't do that you had to stay 
the next shift until you will do it. 

Mr. Arens. How many hours did you work a day? 

Mr. Bien. Ten, ten hours a day, and Sunday was no work. 
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On holidays -- well, the first of May and the seventh 
and the eighth of November and the fifth of December it was 
no \vorK # • 

Mr. Arens. How long did you wor& then in the mine? 

Mr, Bien. I was wording in the mine about haif a year. 

After this probably I saw over mypaper or I don't Know what 

somebody told me that I can understand some from medicine 
and they sent me in a forest, in a forest ~ over there it 
was a camp, too — and they sent me inj the for est and I didn Y t 
Know why # 

I worked in the forest. I cut trees, with very primitive 
saw, not like here you got electric saw and you push a 
button and the trees fell down. You have to, you know, 
pull and so forth, and you have to carry on your spine the. 
tree to the — , ' 

Mr. Arens. Sawmill? 

Mr. Bien. Yes. I don't Know, so medicine or something, 

and really it was over there really absolutely ao medicine 

help and very man sick people and while 1 work over there 

once comes a Buss tan and he asks me,. "Bp. you know about 

medicine something?" 

. Jc i I told him, "Of course. Of course some," 

ends . 

WHC fols. 
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Mr. , BiB»:, I was sent in the forest and yes, I cut the 
trees* It came to me this Bussian officer then and he asked 
me that can -I handle With some medicine or do I Isnow some 
medicine and I, told: him, of course, I Know some, I was in the 
\pharmacy — worked in a pharmacy , and of course I tcnow some. 

He said, "All right, you take car*) about the sick people 
here and them don't have to work." 

I was very glad because I would do everything only not to 
work so hard aad I could get even some more food here. This was 
in 1951 and so I was here until 1952, September the 23rd in the 
forest. Of bourse, I did work a lot of times in the forest 
when i&'w£s nothing; to do in the camp # I did go very many times 
in the camp &n the tractor. It was very cold, 56 degrees 
below zer^ Centigrade, This I don't want^now because there is 
na reason. 

In 1952, the 23#S, September the 23-fed, it came to me a 
Bussian pfficer and he said to me, "You are free^ from the 
prison camp # " I told him, "All right, because my eight years 
was gone," ^ 

He told me, "You can go free and we will ship you to a 
place/ 1 

Bealiy I get so called free paper and ttey shipped me about 
,three hundred miles north from this mine to a little town. In 
this town was a tractor factory where was made the exact copy 
from this American, caterpillar tractors, exactly tfee same because 
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now I see it here and know even the measurements of the cabs 
and just for interesting I checked it^ for fun and it is 
exactly the same. 

I was working here on this place like so called free man # 
I couldn't leave this little town only if I get allowance 
from the commandant from this little town, I had to go once 
each month to go to the police department and to sign that 
I am here. I didn't go anywhere. 

Yes, I worked here about until 19. 

Mr, Areas*. What did you dp? 

Mr, Bien. I worked in this tractor factory. I worked 
first in the steel powering where they powered the steel for 
the "cater" and for the parts for the tractors. 

Later on, I could get a job in the control department 
where we controlled all the parts what went out. 

Mr, Arena. What was your pay? 

Mr. Bien,. Well, now I should tell yousomething. The 
pay was 890 rubles a month. 

Mr. Areas. Translate that in terms of dollars. 

Mr. Bien. That is what I want to because 890 in the 
United States is a pretty high figure little for 890 rubles 
yoAjould buy a bad clothes,, not a good one. 

Mr. Arens. Do you mean a suit? 

Mr.. Bien,. A suit. Two pounds but iter was 30 rubles so 
it was about, you get 30 pounds of butter for a month. 
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Mr. Arens. Where did you live? 

Mr. Bien. I lived in a wooden house with four of my 
Hungarian friends. I lived and we coofced for ourselves, We 
had to buy for ourselves the food and like for our own support* 

Nobody cared about us. 

Now I should add something about the salary. * Here in 
high north the salary was comparatively very high tocompare with 
the inside Bussian pay. It is the same thing if you from here 
from the United States go to Hawaii or go to anywhere else 
out from the States you get 10 per cent or 20 per cent higher 
salary. It is the same thing here in Hussia'. If anybody worksc! 4 
on the high north he already automatically gets -a higher, salary., 
a higher rates, a bonus plus this salary rises each half year 
10 per cent. If I got 900 rubles the first half year, the 
second half year I will get 990, The third one I will get 
1,080 and so forth, until 100 per cent. 100 per cent I get in 
six years. It talces six years. Then you get double salary 
almost., 

So, anyhow, to compare with this standard of living is 
so miserably low that you can't only laugh, it is so miserable 
and youcan't imagine how the people inside Kussia who get only 
440 rubles a month how they can live., It was never enough this 
money that I made. If I made about 1000 rubles it was never 
enough. I spend only on my food, only the food, nothing else, 
600 rubles a month. Two pounds bread, the price of two pounds 



bread was ten rubles and tm> pounds bread I could eat one day. 

Two pounds meat; was 30 rubies. Why not? I could eat 
two pounds meat in the so cold weather plus we drank always 
vodka because it was very cold and a hundred gram vodka — 
it uas measured, they had such a measure — one hundred vodka 
was 14 ^ruble. One hundred vodka you can drink just for 
one, just like that. It sounds for American thinking. 

Mr. Arens. Could you quit your job? 

Mr. Bien. I will tell you what happened. I always wanted 
to go home to Hungary because I thought, "Why you hold me here? 
All right. I was in prison eight years but now please let 
me home," and until this time I never could write a letter 
to my mother. I never heard nine years not a word from home. 

I didn't Know anything. I wrote but she didn't get anything; 
and she thought that I am died. ' 

So I went on and I wrote and wrote and wrote to the 
Hungarian embassy in Moscow to every officer in Moscow, No 
answer. Nothing. 

After Stalin died and it came a change from one day to 
another. When Stalin died the next weefc .1 wrote a letter to. 
Moscow to the Supreme Court and I wrote them everything what 
it was happened and I wrote them that I am uow here and X 
would liice to go home. 

They didn't answer me nothing. 

I got a letter from the Hungarian embassy in Moscow. 
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I got ft letter tfndmthey told me, »y 0 ur papers are on the 
way and probably this one more year you can go to Hungary," 

So I was always waiting, waiting, waiting; This was ail 
that X could do, 

I saved money how much I could because I Knew that if 
I will go home nobody will pay me for the transportation. It 
is such a system in Russia, 

They took me to Siberia but back if I wouldn 't have the 
money I would be nowhere. 

And I must add this, too: that each man gets vacation 
on the High North, 36 days a year, paid vacation 36 days a 
year. This! is a workmancand I was a worker. I was not just 
in the control department but it-counted like a worker. 

Anadyr, he gets 80 days' vacation a year. .This is almost 
three months. 

Now, what the people do? They don't tafee vacation in 
three years and after their- three years, he takes ail the vacation 
out and he gets half year, almost more than a half a year, 
almost a year paid vacation. He doesn't work and he gets the 
money because he worked on the High North. 

I ten you this is only on the High North and not inside 
Russia. 

In the High North are very many benefits because this is a 
very, very rich region, very, very rich country, and that is 
why probably they' give it because nobody would go over there. 
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Who wants to go to the High North 60 degrees below zero to 
work? Who wants to? Nobody. 

Mr* Arens. How long were you in this tractor factory? 

Mr. Bien. I was here from 1952 until 1955. I was here 
two and a half years, almost three years. 

Mr. Arena, Then what happened? 

Mr. Bien. Then happened" that came my paper to go home, 
that I can go home, I quit the factory. I didn't afce my 
vacation, i didn't take my vacation. I got for three years 
three times 30 days' paid. I got aii the money. I got 5,000 
rubles aii together. 

Now, I had the money for the transportation and so I quit 
with the factory. I say "Farewell" to my old friends because, 
really,, I had very many good friends over there, Hungarian, 
Russian. I had very many Russian good friends. 

Of course, this time I already spoke Russian like I couldn't 
speak Hungarian I forgot so much. 

I went to Magadan. To Magadan it was a big problem to 
get an airplane because you could go only with ship or airplane, 
no train,, because it is like a peninsula that you can go out 
only with ship or only with plane* It was: such, a crowd to 
the plane that it was terrible, I couidn^t get ticket for the 
train* 

I went in a restaurant w Already I understood the whole 
Russian way, of life and I went in the restaurant where all the 
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pilots are from the airplanes and X told the pilot, "Look. Is 
three hundred rubies, G e t me a ticket," 

He said, "All right, hut difficult." 
And really, the next day I got a ticket. 

Another man who already has got the ticket they say, you 
no, they take him off from the list and they put me in. So I 
went in the two engine airplane and I flew to Moscow hut we 
changed, six airplanes during the way, because with one it 
was not this TU-104 or what they have now,and never X <saw in 
Russia a four engine airplane. 

And I read once article from Mrs. Roosevelt that she was 
in Moscow and it was very funny for me. She told that at Moscow, 
airport she saw so many airplanes that here in New York and 
Washington this is just a copy to compare within. Where did 
she look or whether she didn't look the Moscow Airport or 
she didn't look the Newark Airport or the Washington Airport 
because here is every minute, of comse, an airplane. Just this 
was a very funny thing. This was my impression when I read her 
article, you know. I have nothing against her, just it was 
interesting. 

So I arrived in Moscow. Of course, it was no place to 
sleep and it was «ry hard to find a place. This is already 
not so interesting. 

Mr. Arena. How long did you stay in Moscow? 

Mr.Bien. I was in Moscow nine days. 
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Mr. Arens. Then where didyou go? 
Mr. Bien. I went home with train. 

When they freed me from the prison camp in the 1952, 
then I asKed this officer. Because I saw feat he has all my 
papers inhis hand,I told him, "Look, Buddy." Already I • 
calied^him "buddy." Why not? "Tell me one thing, why I was 
here now eight years Because I do not Know? Now you can 
ten me because I am already here. Now I am here." I was 
sitting there. "Now you can tell me." j 

He said, "How you don't Know that. You hadn't a trial? 
You don't Know that?" 

I say, "No, t don't Know that." 

He said, "This commandant everybody Knows why he is sitting 
in a prison." 

I told him, "LooK,you asK many people here in the camp and 
they will not Know why they are there " 

Finally, he showed me. He showed me the paper. It was 
written three lines. It was written fey name, my home address, ' 
and it was written "spy against the Soviet Union." That is all, 
spy.ing against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Arens. what happened when you arrived bacK in Budapest? 

Mr. Bien, Of course, after ten years to be home again this 
is such a feeling what I can't tell and there is nobody can, 
understand only that whoever was so far and in such a circumstance: 
away from home. 
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1 Arrived tfaiirdad station. I know everything 

because I 'remember it ail. I Knew the street cars, the 
yellow street card* the green buses, and its Hungarian speech 
around, and % do not snow Hungarian! a teost nothing* I forgot 
because i talked only Bussiah almost, lit was in the midnight, 
the night. jXt -wa£ 4 warm June day, first of jXune* 

. I toot the car and X. knew which street car should 

i take, exactly the same numbeis fire in ail, and I went home 
and X rjang the b#jii and the housekeeper didn't want to let me 
in because tihey thought "to whom you want to go." iy told, he* 
ttikt % want-vto tirp.t XMpt/'-.'tp: my (mother,* #nd, s.he\_ - 

I ' ^ r 

thought "Who aye ^oni?'' ■ . . .. . 

.'■ X. said; "I am the son." 

"0h ray goodness," she said. I sent her before me: that 
she tells my ;mother that I am arrived. She told my mother 
and, of course, it was a meeting, My mother was crying. 
Everybody was crying, | didn^t recognize my sister. My 
•sister was getting 22 years old and She get married; ifiir^ady 
a woman;. She was- married already. 

Of course, we were talking: a, lot.. Everybody wa» very 

happy; but I couldn't; get nowhere a job in Hungary because they 

- ■ - • • ) 

asked me where you were before.. You have to offer their fill 
out application the same thing' like there. What can I wite? 
I write "I was in prison camp in Soviet Union." 
"Oh, you were in prison camp?" 
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You can't get a better job. I drpve.a truck over there, 
too. I was a truck driver. I worked 16 hours a day. I couldn't 
get any better -job. 

That is why because I was already enemy from the system. 
Everybody knew who was already over $here ten years in prison 
that he wi XI never be a friend of the. system. They fcn^w this 
very well, I never covered it, that I am not. 

Mr. Arens. What year was this: now? 

Mr.Bien; This is 1955* June. Bight away in September 
t went to th? night semester tor the high school. 

J- » f 4 

M*f 4 Areas. How was, your mother/ being Supported? 
Mr. Bien. Pardon me? 
• Mr^ ; Areas;.,. How WaA. y pur mpther being; suppprted? 
Mr., Bien;*; My mother made dpiis. She is: doing here, too* 
She could make enough money tt iive pa it and that is 
all; We ha4 many good friends whoheiped her in, the difficult 
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> * ^ '•thf.n, what happened ipf signif icance? How long; 

did you drive; jche {truck? 



Mr. Bien* i drpve the truck until 1956, November the 20. 

tntil when I escaped i% t drpvjB the truck. ■ + ' ' * 

- .; • •" • , y. 

Mr/ Ar ens, Theq what happened at that time? 

Mr* Bien;, "ftpw*. I Want tp tell you. In 1956, October the 
23* ifcebr'oke ,fcui the Hungarian resolution against the Buasians-' 
as youfkhow^ >. *' ' . i-\< • 
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This time X was driving • truck the revolution broke out 

* * 

, ? 

in the night,. ' > 

The shooting started in. the night and X was in the 

night shift and I didn't know anything ahout what will happen 

or what is happening/ only I saw that X drove, I had todriye, 

if I go into Budapest X have to drive through a bridge and 

on thebridge was staying Hungarian Jfrieedomifighters and they 

wanted to take away jay truck because 'there was a need of * 

the truck for the fighting. 

They to id me, "All right , Buddy , give ybttr truck or 
come to us and fight with us," 

"All right," I told them, " hat is the matter? I: come 
all right. I come," 

0, K, They had already some leader and he toid me go 
to this and this and this place and Xhad to go to Chappeil. 

This is a factory center. They are all workers in Budapest 

■ i 

1 are working over there, 

"Oo to this place and over there we need truck and you 
carry all the people to the town and because we will need 

i 

more fighting, people." 

Beally, I went over there and they Were already waiting. 
It was many, many trucks already over there, very many trucks 
but we made already a circle. 

We went over there and pickediip people and went back and 
went back and so it started, the fighting. 
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The Russians came in but it was only the garrison 
what was in Budapest. They didn't get any help from others 
because it- was so quick and they didn't Know what has happened., 

With their guns the Freedom fighters just run over this 
whole Russian garrison. It was not difficult because they 
didn't Know what happened. 

So we were free. We were free almost one week* % was very 
happy. I went home, X don't want to tell you that there was 
a halo or I don'tjtnow what. I never told nobody, I mow 
that I did what I thought that I should do. I did everything 

r*" * ' j. * " ' 

for the Freedom fighters to help them, $ givie. them $he; 
truck. Well, I drove myself* The third of November, the 
Bussians came in with 4,000 tanks , 4,000 tanks, - 

Do you know what does it mean 4,000 heavy tanks, 62 ton 
each? I am sorry that X dfcdn't bring with me> I have a lot 
of pictures from the revolution, I have a iota. Even I have 
from Bussias ^pictures. Where I live in the house I have some, 

Mr. Areas. Promt he slave labor camps? 

Mr. Bien. Not from the slave labor chaps; when X Was; 
already free when I worked in the factory. ' 

In the third of November, when the Bussians came in the 
Freedom fighters came again for me that "We need your help and 
please carry the wounded,*' because there were very many wounded * 

Now I would like to interrupt for a second. 

. . - - •: '• " ; - . . .. < - i 

I read in the (newspaper that here, in Lebanon the revolution" ' 1 



what ia over there now at least already 50 days or how long It 
has Killed only 60 men, the whole thing which it has Killed 
in the whole revolution. Sixty men was Killed. My goodness,' 
What is 60 men? What is the fighting where 60 men be Killed? 

In Hungary was KiJLed in two weeKs, 23,000 people, was 
Killed ana nobody cares about it. 

Here is Killed 60 people and then I don't Know what the 
whole world is, 25,000 people were Killed fromthe Eussians, 
and civilians. This is not one and not two, 25,000 people 
from one town. I thinK this is a terrible massacre. This isa 
terrible thing. Not only I ten that 25,000 but everybody who 
came fromover there can say that 25,000 men were Killed. It is 
not a joKe, 

Only this I wanted to interrupt. 

So I helped the Freedomjfighters until November 7. 

November 7, after I saw, I went home. I saw that it is 
no reason more to fight., I saw that the Russians have 4,000 
tanKs, and I knew very well the Bussian system and I Knew it 
will be nothing good about that and that they will destroy 
the whole town and I will be dead maybe if they Kill me, but it 
will be nothing good for the Freedom for Hungary. 

I ten. you honestly I wept. The third of November 
I was very much in doubt to go to help for tue Freedom fighters 
because I icnew very wen that the JRuss.ians are around the town 
with 4,000 tanKs., But I thought that the western countries 
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will help, especially United States. I thought that. I didn't 
think how, and I knew this, too: that it would be maybe a 
third world war if the United States woutf help us. 

I don't know that but I know that I thought only that 
it might be that they will help and it might be if we will 
hold out a couple more days then our little country would be 
free with the help from the western states. 

But I saw that we got only medicine. We got medicine. 
We got food. We got everything but not weapons and men. We got 
everything. We got food. We got medicine, very good condition 
and eve^thiug is all right, and after I saw that it is no 
help and no reason to fight over thre more,, I went home and 
I was sitting home. I was. I didn't do anything for the 
Freedom fighters. That is why I don't want to ten you that 
I am such a big hero in the freedom fight because I Knew too 
wen the might from the Russians. I knew very well and I knew 
that if. we will not have any help from the westerners the 
whole freedom fight will be lost. 

This is what I did during the fighting in Budapest. 

Now, on November 15, I started to think. 

I saw already that the Eussians took over in Budapest 
all the important places and that the fight is lost. I Knew 
this, too: that if they came in again they will capture me again 
and it was enough for me ten years in Siberia, completely 
enough. I didn't want to go again over there. 
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I never lifced this Kind of live, what it was in Europe, 
especially in Hungary. c I can't tell you. It was never a 
real freedom,; not under the Communists, not under the 
Fascists. It was something wrong. It was never the real 
system what I wanted. I wanted always to go to the United 
States and here I saw the first chance to get out from the 
country and to go to the free world. 

I stole a truck from the garage where I worked. I collected 
fifteen more Freedom fighters. One man from us — I don't 
know where from — he has got some paper in Bussian. It is 
here, not by me; I am very, sorry that I didn't take all these 
papers with myself that we have. He get from somewhere papers, 
a Russian paper that we are going to work, fpr the Hungarian 
Government to mines. It is exact Jy on the border. That was 
this mine. He has got such a paper. 

So I drove the trucks From Budapest to the border 
is about 180 Kilometer.* This is about 120 miles, OX course* we 
were stopped in very many places from the Russians. I speak 
Bussian fluently. I talked to them and I knew what the 
BuasLan needs. 

I had four quarts vodka in iittte bottles m I had four 
quarts. If they stopped us I didn't say hello, noting. Just 
I give him the vodka. 

11 1 know that you are hungry. I know that you a© cold here. 
I gave him. I tailced in Bussian and they let us go. 
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We went like we rolled just to the border. 

The last, right on the border they told us there was a : 
Bussian tank /division* There were lots of tanks* There was 
tanks on the road,, the tanks with the gun inside to us # I thought, 
"Now we are all right. Now here we are/* 

It came the Bussian oflcer and he said, "Everybody let 's 
go from the truck/* 

Ail right. Everybody went off from the truck. Meanwhile 
four more men, four more men, not men, children or what, four 
men asked me to take them to the border, four more. Some were, 
I don't know where, I picked up them. 

For this fifteen men we had the paper. We had the paper, 
for each man the name. We had the names, the paper. But for 
these four we had not. 

Now, only I could talk with them. What should X nqw do? It 
was night, it was about ten o'clock at night, dark. I told 
the officer, "Look here. We are going to work and we are very 
tired and let us go, please. Take the vodka," he didn't take 
the vodka. These were guys right on the border ♦ He didn f t 
talk. If a Bussian doesn't talk the vodka then it is something 
wrong. 

He said, "All right. Wait here. I will call my headquarters," 
He went in the tank and probably he radioed because they are 
radie connected. 

H& said — he came out a gate and he told,"0 ;# K. From She 
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headquarters they will be here in a few minutes, in about half 
an hour," 

X thought now is everything lost because if they came 
from the headquarters they will inspect this paper what I have 
and will know that it is everything false, not true. 

I started to talk to this soldier, "Now, look, buddy, t am 
so tired, so and so, so and so." 

He said, "I can't do anything, t believe you. I can't 
do anything but I have a superior and I can't do anything for 
you." 

So we waited and we waited almost three and a half hours 
and nobody came. Jt was Saturday and probably they in the head- 
quarters were drunk or something but this was our luck. 

I told them. I thought one thing. I thought it over. I 
give these four men what I picked up. I picked up four men 
on the truck. I told them, "All right, look. Here I have 
the paper for these fifteen men. Here are the names. These, 
four men I don't know who they are. I picked them up. If you 
want to, keep them here and let us go." 

He thought over,, "Beally, there is really something wrong 
or he wouldn't say that." The Bussian thought (this. He s&M, 
"All right. Tell me where are your men." I showed all these 
men that were the names on this paper, 

I told, "Yes, these four men, I don't know who they are. 
I never saw them who they are," 
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He said, "Ail right. Let's go. But let these four men 
here." And I leave these four men to the Russians. I didn't 
have another choice whether I lost these fifteen men with myself 
or I give these four children to the Russians.. 

Mr. Arens. How old were the children? 

Mr. Bien. About 15, 16, somewhere. They wanted to escape. 
They wanted to escape too, I know very wen, but they had 
nothing else to choose because I didn't want. I knew very wen 
if the Russians would come again it is sure that they would 
take me again to Siberia, or the best they could kill us. We 
are fifteen and they are four. I think that everybody would 
do the same. in ray place everybody would do the same. 

Mr. Arens. Then what happened? 

Mr. Bien.. Then what happened. I went about one mile 
and i was on the border and here we. met the Russian truck what 
came for us.. A Russian truck, a jeep, he came to the tanks 
over there and with a spotlight he was looking but he saw us 
and he didn't bother not anything because they thought if 
they already left the border everything is O.K.. and if we 
saw this Russian jeep ye jumped put from the truck and then it 
was gone already, the jeep, and we went in the house where 
was living a patriot and we told the patriot, "Look, buddy* 
tell us the way how to go through the border, w These patriots 
know how because they are t.ivfag there. 

He said, "I am very tired;, and so and s.o,"but we forced 
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him just to show us the road and so he showed us the rpad 
and just we walked over the border. We kissed each other. 
Mr. Arens. How did your mother get out then? 
Mr. Bien. This is another story, my mother. My mother, 
wen, in Vienna I went to the American embassy and so I was 
taken here with the ref uges prograa to the United States and I 
came through Camp Kilmer to Arlington. Virginia. 

I liked it here too very much and I thought that I should 
take show my mother here and after the revolution it came out 
in Hungary a law in Hungary that every person who is over 60 
years of age can apply for a visitor's visa to another country. 

So my mother tried. She applied.. She applied for a visa 
and she got it. She went out. She went out to Vienna. She 
asked asylum and she went right away to the United States 
embassy. She said that, "My son Is here and everything," and 
they told her, "Ail right. We will find out everything," 
and here I had, a couple of friends who were connected I don't 
know with some people here whs were managing this refugee program 
and they helped and my mother was here in three weeks. 
Mr. Arens. That is all. 

(Whereupon, at 9:45 p.m., the hearing was 
concluded, subject to can.) 



